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Balkan soldiery and of the Illyrian emperors. Here in the Balkan
peninsula pagan Rome had found her last great mission field and
her converts were enthusiastic in defence of the Roman tradition
as they conceived it. The history of the third century is for us a
thing of shreds and patches; we can best understand it through
studying the solutions which the emperors of the restoration
brought to the problems that were its legacy. One of the most
pressing of those problems was the safeguarding of the emperor's
authority, for though there had been an increase in autocratic
power there had also been an increase in the emperor's dependence
upon his troops: by their will he was made and as readily unmade.
During the three centuries since Romanism had triumphed
with the victory of Augustus at Actium the West of Europe had
been romanized, but in the third century the pendulum was
swinging back once more towards the East. In economics, in
warfare, in religion and in literature the centre of gravity had
shifted from Italy and the West. Diocletian fixing his capital at
Nicomedia was in a Greek land, and for the folk of the Near East
the absolutism of the successors of Alexander the Great had
become second nature. Here the citizen Principate of Augustus
had never been understood: from the first the emperor had been
king, and consequently Lord and God. In the third century this
conception had gained ground; the imperial house had become
the domus divina: the emperor enjoyed the favour of the God who
was his companion on the throne. Yet that favour was readily
transferable and conferred no fixity of tenure: it might be a sail,
but it was not an anchor. The Unconquered Sun had been unable
to save Aurelian from assassination. Diocletian, by admitting and
regularizing at his court a ceremonial which was appropriate to
Greek conceptions of the imperial authority, was seeking to free
the emperor from subjection to the passions of his soldiery. Here
is the beginning of that 'imperial liturgy/ the strange mixture of
civil and religious rites which was preserved with scrupulous
care at the court of the Byzantine Caesars.
This instance is typical of Diocletian's work of restoration: it
was based throughout upon previous experiment or contemporary
practice. In finance the former extraordinary contributions in
kind now formed, the permanent basis of the Empire's system of
taxation; the third century had already seen emperors ruling as
colleagues, one in the East, the other in the West: of this the
Tetrarchy of two August} and two Caesars is but an extension.
By putting the undivided imperial office into commission Diocle-
tian sought, as it were, to outnumber any usurper. Emperors had